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•ABSTRACT 

The use of the instructional module in college 
teaching i s ^ discussed^ The module is an independent learning package 
that emphasizes students^ learn ing activities rather than teacher 
activities. Along with independent modular act iyi ties such as 
reading, writing, discussing^ and problem solving , students can use 
more class time to write, inquire^ and share ideas^ A sample module 
outline might include: statement of purpose, prerequisites, 

objectives, pre-test, materials, program or activities, and 

post-test . Advantages of modular ins tract ion include : the p§^®5^1?l 
of incorporating technology, a broader base for evaluating students, 
ehcpuragerheht f or independent learners, and the individualization of 
instruction. The module promotes students * act ive involvement and 
responsibility for ^the exchange of ideas. Students are informed in 
advance of unit objectives and are guided to complete various 
learning activities to achieve the objectives. This approach enables 
teachers to employ varied strategies and approaches with students. 
The use of occasional modules also permits teachers to ehric:h 
existing programs without radical changes. (SW) 
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ABSTRACT 



The instructibhal module, a self-contained and independent 
unit of instruction, can be highly useful in college teaching. 
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The cry for improved teaching at the college level is growing louder • 
Kather than sit in classrooms with endless teacher talk and textbook exercises, 
students need to "be more actively involved in learning experiences critics of 
higher education claim. The Study Group on the Conditions of Excellence 
in American Higher Education of the National Institute of Education and the 
Association of American Colleges Committee On the Baccalaureate Degree both 
recommend that college faculty make greater use of active modes of teaching, 
present fewer lectures § require more reading, and design instruction so that 
students take ^eater responsibility for their learning. The ctjsxent . 
emphasis on improving college teaching creates a demand for alternative 
approaches to te-ching and learning. 

Perhaps invitations tc> passivity arid note-taking are frequently employed 
in college teaching because instructors are not aware of teaching alternatives 
which place priority on student learning and increased interaction of students 
with faculty. Yett alternatives do exist which allow instructors to fulfill 
their academic responsibilities while fostering more active involvement in 
iearnii^ on the part of students. The use of the instructiorBi module is 
one sudi alternative. 
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The module is ah independent ieaxhing package offered to aid students 
in achieving certain instructional objectives. The emphasis in modular 
ihstructibh is on students' learning activities rather than oh the activities 
of the teacher. With the use of modules, the teacher does not serve as a 
disseminator of information but as one engaged in aspects of teaching such 
as motivating, advising, interacting^ and serving as a resource person. 
Students, oh the other hand, become independently involved in reading, 
writings organizing^ discussing, and problem solving related to modular 
objectives. Moreover, aiong with the independent modular activities, students 
cah utilize more class time to write, inquire, share ideas, and make oral 
presentations. Learning is enhanced by e xshahgirig ideas ahd hearing solutions 
fellow students have found to problems. 

A module may be cximpared to a road map which points the leaxner towards 
his or her learning objectives. A useful definition of a module is "... a 
set of learning activities intended to facilitate the student's ac(iuisitidn 
and demonstratlbh of a particular competency " (Elarn, 1971, p.^). More 
specifically, a module is a self-contained and independent unit of 
instruction which is developed around a few well-defined objectives. 
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Materials and instructional activities needed to achieve the objectives are 
crucial to modular deVelopieriti and this content is limited bhiy "by the 
stated bboectives. Although outlines for modules tend to \^ry^ a sample 
module outline might include: (l) statement of purpose ^ (£) prerequisites, 
(3) objectives, (^) pre-test, (3) materiais, (6) progr am or activities, and 
(7) post-testi The following is a barief discussion of eatch of these 
modtttar compohehts. 

Stat e m e nt of Purpos e 

— ____ _ _ _ __ _ _ 

The statement of purpose should relate the content of the module to 
the specific educational needs and interests of the student. The statement 
may also indicate how the module contributes to the overall course or 
program of which it is a part. The task of the module developer is, 
therefore, to describe the significance of the module, 
PrereO uisit e s 

The particular sld.lls^ knowledge ^ and attitudes heeded before 
beginning a module should be stated. The prerequisites should be of 
assistance In helping the student decide whether or not he is pirepared to 
uzidertake the module; ; 
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The clear statement of instructional objectives is the focatl point 
in the development and use of a module. If the developer wishes, 
objectives may be stated in behaviofai terms i Behavioraily stated 
objectives define what observable behaviors are req.uired on the part of 
thei student as a lestd-t of completing ihe module and the conditions under 
which the student must perform. Moreover, specific behavioral objectives 
indicate acceptable standards of performancsi (Wfeiger, 1962), 
PreH^t^ - 

A diagnostic pre-test may be developed as part of some instructional 
modules i The pre-test can provide the instmctor and the student with 
information concerning the student's preparation for undertaking the modxale. 
It is possible that some students may not need to take ihe module because 
of outstanding performance on the pie-test. 
Materials and Resources 

Materials and resources needed to complete the module should be listed. 
Textbooks, Journals ^ audio-visual materiatlsi field sites * agencies and 
resource persons, for example ^ may be indicated. The list of resources 
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should Tx suiJplemehted 1:^ notes oh acquisition or on how the resources can 

be obtained if necessary. 

A ctiviti e s or PF pgrajn 

Teaching ra5duies may be presented in a variety of foims. ' Some may 

consist of a set of instructions to students for completing independent 
learning activities. Others may involve audio tapes, film loops and other 
materials to help integrate the learning experiences of the module. Audio 
tapes may contain presentations and coinmehts by resource persons, recordings 
of miii-lessons, conversations and dialogues. Still other prograjas may 
consist entirely of prbgiammed instiuction, lessons to be completed by the 

_ _ . V 

student. The module may dirict students to such e:q)eriences as reading 
assignments, small g^oup discussions or projects ^ visits to cultural sites, 
school visits aSd observations, and written assignments or assignments to be 
developed in audio and/or visual form. 
Post-test 

Some t3^ of evaluative post-test which relates to the obaectives for the 
unit should be provided. The post-test may emerge in a variety of forms. 
Pencil and paper tests, oial quizzes or presentations, and performance tests 
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where students are olserved for comisetence in specific skiiie are eampies 
of forms which post tests may take. 

Ah assessment statement related to an instructor's use of a 
^icuiar module can lie helpful to colleagues and others interested In 
the module. The statement which can be appended to a module on file 
mi^t include the time required to complete the module and the number of 
students involved in completing the module durii« a given semester or 
quarter. The assessment statement should also indicate the de^i of 
competent achieved 1^ students on assignments and the post- test for the 
module . : 



Advantag es bf ^^fodular Instruction 
The use of modules Can be advantageous to institutions and instructors 
who employ them. One might consider thi f Siiowing advantages : 
Allows for the Incorporation of T^.^i^in f ry - a module has the potential for 
incorporating technology into the «5llege curriculum. Studinti may be 
instructed to view a film or video-tape related to the topic. They may be 
asked to complete a critique ^fter listening to a taped lecture or discussiSn. 
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Computer assisted instructlbh may be utilized as part of a modular prtsgiaiii. 
Mbreover,^ students may T» guided to create their own audio-visual materials * 
The possibilities for using audio-visual materials and technology with 
modules axe limitless * 

ProvidQo a Broader Base f5r Evaluating Students - Modular programs allow 
cblle^ instructors to have a tooader based system for evaluations, 
instructors can identify and report the skills and abilities which students 
have demonstrated in completing modules. Grades a^ no longer dependent 
solely on written examinatlbhs. Besides, in using modules, students know 
what is expected of them and how they will be evaluated, 
EncoUrage& Indepe n dent Learners - The need for individuals to be self- 
actualized ^ instrinsicaliy motivated, and capable of independent learning 
is a recvirrlng theme in educational literature. The module promotes 
independenise in learring. Students may complete the same module within 
different periods of time. One stixieht may require six weeks to complete 
a module while another student may need only four weeks. Moreover, choices 
itiay be made among alternatives when deciding how best to achieve objectives. 
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The module places each student in a position where he or she must be 
independent and responsiliLe for his or her own leairiing in order to complete 
the modular requirements. 

jyv;t nwgy fpr Individualization of InstruetioB - The module allows for 
individuciifflttlbn of Instrtictiohi Bifferent modules may 1>b offered to 
different students at vi.r±ous points throughout a course ^ However, even 
when the same module is given to an entire clstss, each student may pursue 
modular activities in his or her own way. Then too, students may choose to 
undertake specific modules based on interests and needs. 

In addition to the above points, modules can be considered 
advantageous in that they provide opportunities for courses to reflect 
special areas of interest to the inistructor or the students. These 
independent ins true tibnal units also reduce the routine aspects of in- 
strucstioh leaving the teacher free to engage in more personal contact with 
sttidents. Moreover, independent self -instructional units make it easier 
for instimctors to update study materials without major revisions and modules 
ra.n be readily exchanged between institutions. 
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If colliBees and college instructors are committed to quaitty 
teaching and to implementing varied approaches to instruction in order 
to meet the needs, interests and abilities of students, the module has 
a future in college teaching. For the many instructors who seek ways 
of doir^ things a little differently in the college classibom, the module 
may offer an aiteinative. Regardiig module utilization ^ the points below 
may be worthy of consideration. 

The module allows iiBtructors to plan for class sessions where 
students are actively involved and take more responsibility for the 
exchange of ideas than in the more traditional approach. With modular 
programs, students are informed in advance of unit objectives and are 
guided to complete ^rious learning activities which lead to the 
achievement of these objectives. Having students pursue these 
activities and share the experience with others can certainly enhance 
classroom interaction. 

The modular appTOach can make the instructor's role a more 
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positive one, 'Ihe ti^itidrial role of the college professor has heen 
that of a lecturer - a dispenser of knowledge. Certainly, there are 
dccasidhs when the lecture is most appTOpriate, However, dm might 
qtiestidh how necejssary or appropriate it is for a professor to spend 
numerous (^ass periods lecturing to students on material which is 
stated in the textbook as is often the case. The modular approach 
forws instructors to employ varied strategies and approaches in 
working with stuients. 

The modular approach places greater responsibility on the students 
for actively seeking knowledge and developing hew skills i habits and 
attittdesi Students are presented with a program for stidy and action. 
If the goals of the program are to be achieved ^ the student must put 
forth the effort to realisae these goals i Simply attending a lecture ^ 
reading: a chapter in a textbook, and taicing a test is not sufficient to 
acq,ulre the in-depth knowledge needed to share, interpret, and evaluate 
learnirgs with peers and instructors. 

Even when more traditidral methods are utilised in college teaching, 
a module can be inserted dccasidnaliy in the course structure. At times 
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a module may be given to ihtrbduce a topic which is hot a part of the 
rBq.uired textbook and which ^ peifctpSi wotald not be sti:died except with 
an independent learning tmiti At other times, a modiaie may be given to 
enliven a class t give students learning optiors, or to allow stuiehts to 
pursue special interests. Perhaps, the use of occasional modules i 
more than any other use of modules in college teaching, may find the 
greatest favor with instructors because tMs permits them to enirich 
existing programs without radical changes i 

Some may feel that the module is tod structured ^ too geaired to the 
"systems-approach i " It should be noted that the developer of a module 
has freedom to design a module in saiy manner he or she sees fit. Some 
modules may be highly structured and programmed; others may allow for much 
iJSiepessience , originality aiii creativity oh the part of students in 
reaching objectives. The module embraces the three phases of any good 
ihstfubtibnal pix>gr3tm, namely^ objectives, methods and e\^uationi 

The mbdtile can be a powerful tool in the hands of an enlightened, 
competent, and imaginative teacheri in the hands of a less able teacher, 
however, the module can be nothing more than a new name for the sarae old 
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way of doing thii^. Much time^ thought and effort must be put into 
the development and utilization of a modiiLe. Hdduiar instruction is a 
challenge for the creative teacher. 



Note 



Portior© of this paper were presented at the 7th AimuaJ._ Conference of 
the Gommunity College General Education Association at Schenectady 
County Cbmmunlty College, Schenectady , New York oh April 18, I986. 
The theme of the conference was "General Hiucation Within the Disciplines - 
How to Teach, Reach, and Be tain Stiidehts." 
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A Sample Mod taffce 

The present module # which deals with th3 teaching of writing and 
and language azrtst was prepared 1^ the author for use with ah elementary 
education methods course enti-^ted "^le Teaching of Bestdlngi " The 
author was asked "by the divisional chairperaon to incorporate a language 
arts module into the reading course in order to give students exposure 
to the teaching of language arts skills since at the time a course in the 
teaching of language arts for elementary education was not l^eing offered, 
^e module was used with sixty students in two sections of the reading 
coxirse. Sti^ents* reations to the module were generstliy very positive. 
Additional sample modules may be found in The Use of Modules in Soiiege 
aologv -Teaching (Creager and Murray, 19";^) and I^narlng Leamirg tfedule& 
to Train Teachers of Rsading (6'Gonnell and McGormick, 1977). 
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WRITING 



A Language Arts Module 
Louise R. Siddings 



P urpose of the Module 

This module introduces prospective teachers to various types 
of writing experiences for children in the elementary school. 
Both creative and functional writing are explored along with some 
of the conventions and mechanics essential to the writing process. 
The specific behavioral objectives for the unit are listed below. 



:ives for the Unit 

i 



i^isi tes 



Prospective teachers preparing to undertake this module should 
have completed a basic college freshman level course in En< 



iglish 



composition. 



Ob j ect ives 



The behavib.rs which prospective teachers shoui 



d be able to 



demonstrate upon completion of thi 
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s module include: 
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i. Design a writing experience for primary grades 



2. Describe some values of creative writing for children. 

3. Explain arid give an example of patterned writing. 

4. Explain and give ah example of clustering. 

5* Write two poems illustrative of types of poetry writing 
appropriate for the elementary school prbgfram. 

6. Describe situations or experiences that lend themselves 
to practical or fuhctibhal writing. 

7. Describe steps children should follow in writing a report. 

8. identify items to be dealt with in revising and proofreading 
children's written work. • - 



Pre-T e st 



1* Discuss in writing, the meaning of each of the following terms 



a • writing center 

b« experience chart writing 

__ ^ 

c. patterned writing 

d. clustering 

e. haiku 

f. cinquain 



g . proofreading 

h. limerick 

i. revision 

j ; free-verse 

k. Sustained Silent Writing 

1 . functional writing 



2. Complete the following TRUE-FALSE exercise. 



IS 



if 



THUE-FAiSE 



ai Non print media are one way to encourage written expresslohi 



b. Children should avoid patterned writing, for it will inhibit 
their creativity. 



c. Independent cbmpbsitibn activity cards are used only for 
stbiy writing ideas. 



d. There are three major componahts of a composition lesson. 



e. Adequate motivation and stiumxalation will gxaarantee 
<iuality writing. 



f . Writing of stories and poems is a complete composition 
progrsua* 



gi ' Hevtslon and paroof reading are syndripibiis terms. 

h. Creative writing should be thouglit of as an extra 
attraction for the language arts program. 



i. Experience chart writiiig should begin atfter children have 
mastered handwriting and spelling skill si 



j. Experlence chart writing involves ihterreiatedness of 
speaking, listenings readings and writing. 



3« Discuss how you would introduce one form of syllabic, poetry 
writing to an inteimediate grade elementary school class. 
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Resources afid- Mt e rials 

1. Iteauired R e ading 

Burns ^ Pfetul G. and Betty L. Etomah, The Language Arts in Qilldhood 
Education . 3th ed. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., I983. 

Siddings, iouise. "Gre Writing in the ELementary School." 

UhpulQ.ished paper, 1986. 

2. Instructional Materia ls to 1)6 -0 01160 t e d and Studi e d 

Triade iDbbks that may "be used to motivate chiidren to wrfte. 

Pictirres that may "be used to motivate writing. 
Sample composition activity cards 
Samples of children's writings 
Specialized references on cbmpositibn 

Activities for the Development of the 4fodule 
Part I. . 

The student will: 

1. Prepare to discuss in class the terms listed in the pre- test. 

2. Discuss in class the values of creative Tfxiting for chiidren in 
the elementary school i 

3. Write one cbmpositibn bf patterned writing. 
Write one composition tsing cltstering. 

5* Write biie haiku pbeiii arid brie quairi poem. 

6. fecor^an ei^erience stoi^ die i.; ed by a child or small group of 
children^ Write or type the stoz:. and share it with the class. 
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Faxt II. 

1. Disduss specific situations in the elementary school which lend 
themselves to functional writing. 

2, Prepare five independent. activity caitis for children to use in 
some aspect of functional writing* 



3, Evaluate samples of children's wfiti^^ with peers in a small gro.up 
The evaluation guide on page 231 of the Bums and ^man text or 
adaptations thereof may be used in evaluating children's work. 



Pbst T^st 



!• Use one instructional item listed in this module under 

"Instructional Materials to^ 1^ and Sttidied" with 

a child or small group of children. Make an oral presentation 
to the class indicating how the material was used to assist the 
the child or children in writing development. 



2. . Qompiete the written post test which can be obtained from the 
instructor. 
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